' only thing that had sound or motion in the whole cathedral. 
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THE SEXTON OF COLOGNE. 


In the year 1571, there lived at Cologne a rich burgomas- 
ter, whose wife Adelaide, then in the prime of her youth and 
beauty, fell sick and died. They had lived very happily to- 
gether, and, throughout her fatal illness, the doating hus- 
band scarcely quitted her bedside for an instant. During 
the latter period of her sickness, she did not suffer greatly ; 
but the fainting fits grew more and more frequent, and of 
increasing duration, till at length they became incessant, 
and she finally sank under them. 

It is well known that Cologne is a city which, as far as re- 
spects religion, may compare itself with Rome; on which 
account it was called, even in. the middle ages, Roma Ger- 
manica, and sometimes the Sacred City. It seemed as if, in 
after times, it wished to compensate by piety, the misfortune 
of having been the birth-place of the abominable Agrippina. 
For many years nothing else was seen but priests, students, 
and mendicant monks; while the bells were ringing and 
toliing from morning till night. Even now you may count 
in it as many churches and cloisters as the year has days. 

The principal church is the cathedral of St. Peter —one of 
the handsomest buildings in all Germany, though still not so 
complete as it was probably intended by the architect. The 
choir alone is arched. The chief altar is a single block of 
black marble, brought along the Rhine to Cologne, from 
Namur upon the Maas. In the sachristy an ivory rod is 
shown, said to have belonged to the apostle Peter; and ina 
chapel stands a gilded coffin, with the names of the holy 
Three Kings inscribed. Their skulls are visible through an 
opening —two being white, as belonging to Caspar and Bal- 
tesar — the third black, for Melchir. It is easy to be under- 
stood that these remarkable relics, rendered sacred by time, 
make a deep impression on the imagination of the Catho- 
lics ; and that the three skulls, with their jewels and silver 
setting, are convincing proofs of genuineness, to religious 
feelings — though a glance at history is sufficient to show 
their spuriousness. 

It was in this church that Adelaide was buried with great 
splendor. In the spirit of that age, which had more feeling 
for the solid than real taste — more devotion and confidence, 
than unbelieving fear—she was dressed as a bride, in 
flowered silk, a motley garland upon her head, and her pale 
fingers covered with costly rings; in which state she was 
conveyed to the vault of a little chapel, directly under the 
choir, in a coffin with glass windows. Many of her fore. 
fathers were already resting here, all embalmed, and with 
their mummy forms, offering a strange contrast to the #lver 
and gold with which they were decorated, ag aA, ina 
peculiar fashion, the difference between the pgui le and 
the imperishable. The custom of embalmi S, in the 
present instance given up; the place was fu d, where 
Adelaide was buried, it was settled that no oni shogid 
be laid for the future. e 

With heavy heart had Adolph followed his w 
final resting-place. The turret bells, of two and twent 
hundred weight, lifted up their deep voices, and spread 
the sounds of mourning through the wide city ; while the 
monks. carrying tapers and scattering incense, sang re- 
quiéms from their huge vellum folios, which were spread 
upon the music desks im the choir. But the service was 
noW over; the dead lay alone with the dead; the immense 
clock, which is only wound up once a year, and shows the 
course of the planets, as well as the hours of the day, was the 
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had left the church for his cottage, which lay damp and cold 
on the banks of a river, and which, at this dull season, 
looked more gloomy than ever. At the door he was met by 
the little Maria, who hailed him with great delight, informing 
him that “she had received a present of a little brother!” — 
a piece of information more expected than agreeable, and 
which was soon after confirmed by the appearance of his 
sister-in-law, with a healthy infant in her arms. His wife, 
however, had suffered much, and was in a state that re- 
quired assistance far beyond his means to supply. In this 
distress he bethought himself of the Jew, Isaac, who had 
lately advanced him a trifle on his old silver watch; but 
now, unfortunately, he had nothing more to pledge, and was 
forced to ground all his hopes on the Jew’s compassion —a 
very unsafe anchorage. With doubtful steps he sought the 
house of the miser, and told his tale, amidst tears and sighs ; 
to all of which Isaac listened with great patience —so much 
so, indeed, that Bolt began to flatter himself with a favorable 
answer to his petition. But he was disappointed : the Jew, 
having heard him out, coolly replied, “that he could lend 
no money on a child —it was no good pledge.” 

With bitter execrations on the usurer’s hard-heartedness, 
poor Bolt rushed from his door ; when, to aggravate his situ- 
ation, the first snow of the season began to fall, and that so 
thick and fast, that, in a very short time, the house-top pre- 
sented a single field of white. Immersed in his grief, he 
missed his way across the market-place, and, when he least 
expected such a thing, found himself in the front of the ca- 
thedral. The great clock chimed three quarters —it wanted 
then, a quarter to twelve. Where was he to look for as- 
sistance at such an hour—or, indeed, at any hour? He 
had already applied to the rich prelates, and got from them 
all that their charity was likely to give. Suddenly, a thought 
struck him like lightning : he saw his little Maria crying’ for 
the food he could not give her—his sick wife, lying in bed, 
with the infant on her exhausted bosom—and then Ade- 
laide, in her splendid coffin, and her hand glittering with 
jewels that it could not grasp. ‘Of what use are diamonds 
to her now?” said he to himself. “Is there any sin in 
robbing the dead to give to the living? I would not dosuch 
a thing for myself, if I were starving — no, Heaven forbid! 
But for my wife and child—ah! that’s quite another matter.” 

Quieting his conscience, as well as he could, with this opi- 
ate, he hurried home to get the necessary implements ; but 
by the time he reached his own door, his resolution began to 
waver. The sight, however, of his wife’s distress, wrought 
him up again to the sticking place; and having provided 
himself with a dark lantern, the church-keys, and a crow to 
break open the coffin, he set out for the cathedral. On the 
way, all manner of strange fancies crossed him: the earth 
seemed to shake beneath him— it was the tottering of his 
own limbs: a figure seemed to sign him back—it was 
the shade thrown from some column, that waved to and 
fro as the lamp-light flickered in the night wind. But still 
& thought of home drove him on: and even the badness 
of the weather carried this consolation with it—he was 
the more likely to find the streets clear, and escape detection. 

He had now reached the cathedral. Fora moment he 
paused on the steps, and then, taking heart, put the huge 
key into the lock. To his fancy, ithad never opened with 
such readiness before. The bolt shot back at the light touch 
of the key, he stood alone in the church, trembling from 
head to foot. Still it was requisite to close the door behind 
him, lest its being open should be seen by any one passing 
by, and give rise to suspicion ; and, as he did so, the story 
came across his mind of the man who had visited a church 
at midnight to show his courage. For a sign that he had 
really been there, he was to stick his knife into a coffin; but, 
in his harry and tgepidation, he struck it through the skirt 
of his coat without being aware of it, and supposing him- 
self held back ‘by some supernatural agency, dropt down 
dead from terror, . 


















































Full of these unpleasant recollections, he tottered up the 
nave ; and, as the light successively flashed upon the sculp. 
tured marbles, it seemed to him as if the pale figures 
frowned ominously upon him. But desperation supplied 
the place of courage. He kept on his way to the choir— 
descended the steps — passed through the long narrow pas- 
sage, with the dead heaped up on either side—opened Ade- 
laide’s chapel, and stood at once before her coffin. There 
she lay, stiff and pale—the wreath in her hair, and the jew- 
els on her fingers, gleaming strangely in the dim lights of 
the lantern. He even fancied that he already smelt the pes- 
tilential breath of decay, though it was full early for corrup- 
tion to have begun his work. A sickness seized him at the 
thought, and he leaned for support against one of the col- 
umns, with his eye fixed on the coffin; when—was it real 
or was it illusion?—a change came over the face of the 
dead! He started back; and that change so indescribable 
had passed away in an instant, leaving a darker shadow on 
the features. ee 

“If I had only time,” he said to himself —“ if I had only 
time, I would rather break open one of the other coffins, and 
leave the lady Adelaide in quiet. Age has destroyed all 
that is human in these mummies ; they have lost that resem- 
blance to life, which makes the dead so terrible, and I should 
no more mind handling them than so many dry bones. It’s 
all nonsense, though; one is as harmless as the other, and 
since the lady Adelaide’s house is the easiest for my work, I 
must e’en set about it.” 

But the coffin did not offer the facilities he reckoned upon 
with so much certainty. The glass windows were secured 
inwardly with iron wire, leaving no space for the admission 
of the hand, so that he found himself obliged to break the 
lid to pieces, a task that, with his imperfect implements, cost 
both time and labor. As the wood splintered and cracked 
under the heavy blows of the iron, the cold perspiration 
poured in streams down his face, the sound assuring him 
more than all the rest that he was committing sacrilege. 
Before, it was only the place, with its dark associations, that 
had terrified him; now he began to be afraid of himself, 
and would, without doubt, have given up the business alto- 
gether, if the lid had not suddenly flown to pieces. Alarmed 
at his very success, he started round, as if expecting to see 
some one behind, watching his sacrilege, and ready to clutch 
him; and so strong had been the illusion, that when he found 
this was not the case, he fell upon his knees before the ceffin, 
exclaiming, “ Forgive me, dear lady, if I take from you 
what is of no use to yourself, while a single diamond will 
make a poor family so happy. It is not for myself —oh, 
no !—it is for my wife and children.” 

He thought the dead looked more kindly at him as he 
spake thus, and certainly the livid shadow had passed away 
from her face. Without more delay, he raised the cold hand 
to draw the rings from its finger; but what was his horror, 
when the dead retarned his grasp !—his hand was clutched, 
ay, firmly clutched, though that rigid face and form lay 
there as fixed and motionless as ever. With a cry of horror 
he burst away, not retaining so much presence of mind as 
to think of the light which he left burning by the coffin. 
This, however, was of little consequence ; fear can find its 
way in the dark, and he rushed through the vaulted passage, 
up the steps, through the choir, and would have found his 
way out, had he not, in his reckless hurry,’ forgotten the 
stone called the Devil's stone, which lies in the middle of the” ~ 
church, and which, according tovth@ legend, was cast there 
by the Devil. Thus much is certain, — it has fallen from 
the arch, and they still show a hole above, through which it 
is said to have been hurled. 

Against this stone the unlucky sexton stumbled, just as 
the turret-clock struck twelve, and immediately he fell to the 
earth in a death-like swoon. Thecold, however, soon brought 
him to himself, and on recovering his senses he again fled, 
winged by terror, and fully convinced that he had no hope 
















































‘Its monotonous ticking seemed-to mock the silent grave. 

It was a stormy November evening, when Petier Bolt, the 
sexton of St. Peter’s, was returning home after this splendid 
funeral. The poor man, who had been married four years, 
had one child, a daughfer, which his wife brought him in the 
second year of their marriage, and-was again expécting her 
confinement. It was therefore with a heavy heart that he 





of escaping the vengeance of the dead, except by the confes- 
sion of his crime, and gaining the forgiveness of her family. 
With this view he hurried across the market-place to the 
‘burgomaster’s house, where he had to knock long before he 
eould attract any notice. The whole household lay in a 
profound sleep, with the exception of the unhappy Adolph, 
who was now sitting alone on the same sofa where he had 
so often sat with his Adelaide. Her picture hung on the 
wall opposite to him, though it might rather be said to feed 
his grief than to afford him any consolation. And yet, as 
most would do under such circumstances, he dwelt upon it 
the more intently even from the pain it gave him, and it was 
not till the sexton had knocked repeatedly that he awoke 
from his melancholy dreams. Roused at last, he opened 
the window, and inquired who it was that disturbed him at 
such an unseasonable hour? “It is only I, Mr. Burgomas- 
ter,” was the answer. “And who are you?” again asked 
Adolph. “ Bolt, the sexton of St. Peter’s, Mr. Burgomaster ; 
I have a thing of the utmost importance to discover to you.” 
Naturally associating the idea of Adelaide with the sexton 
of the church where she was buried, Adolph was immedi- 
ately anxious to know something more of the matter, and, 
taking up a wax light, he hastened down stairs, and himself 
opened the door to Bolt. 

“What have you to say tome?” he exclaimed. “Not 
here, Mr. Burgomaster,” replied the anxious sexton ;— 
“not here ; we may be overheard.” 

Adolph, though wondering at this affectation of mystery, 
motioned him in, and closed the door; when Bolt, throwing 
himself at his feet. confessed all that had happened. The 
anger of Adolph was mixed with compassion as he listened 
to the strange recital; nor could he refuse to Bolt the abso- 
lution which the poor fellow deemed so essential to his future 
security from the vengeance of the dead. At the same 
time, he cautioned him to maintain a profound silence on 
the subject towards every one else, as otherwise the sacrilege 
might be attended with serious consequences —it not being 
likely that the ecclesiastics, to whom the judgment of such 
matters belonged, would view his fault with equal indul- 
gence. He even resolved to go himself to the church with 
Bolt, that he might investigate the affair more thoroughly. 
But to this proposition the sexton gave a prompt and posi- 
tive denial. —“ 1 would rather,” he exclaimed, — “I would 
rather be dragged to the scaffold, than again disturb the 
repose of the dead.”” This declaration, so ill-timed, con- 
founded Adolph. On the one hand he felt an undefined cu- 
riosity to look more narrowly into this mysterious business ; 
on the other, he could not help feeling compassion for the 
sexton, who, it was evident, was laboring under the influ- 
ence of a delusion which he was utterly unable to subdue. 
The poor fellow trembled all over, as if shaken by an ague 
fit, and painted the situation of his wife and his pressing 
poverty with such a pale face and such despair in his eyes, 
that he might himself have passed for a church-yard spectre. 
The Burgomaster again admonished him to be silent for fear 
of the consequences, and giving him a couple of dollars to 
relieve his immediate wants, sent him home to his wife and 
family. 

Being thus deprived of his most natural ally on this occa- 
sion, Adolph summoned an old and confidential servant, of 
whose secresy he could have nodoubt. To his question of — 
“Do you fear the dead?” —Hans stoutly replied, “‘ They 
are not half so dangerous as the living.” 

“Indeed!” said the Burgomaster. ‘Do you then think 
that you have courage enough to go into the church at 
night?” —“In the way of my duty, yes,” replied Hans; 
“not otherwise. It is not right to trifle with holy matters.” 

“Do you believe in ghosts, Hans?” continued Adolph. — 
“Yes, Mr. Burgomaster.”’ 

« Do you fear them?” — No, Mr. Burgomaster. I hold 
by God, and he holds up me ; and God is the strongest.” 

«“ Will you go with me to the cathedral, Hans? I have 
had a strange dream to-night; it seemed to me as if my de- 
ceased wife called to me from the steeple window.” — «I 
see how it is,” answered Hans: “the sexton has been with 
you, and put this whim into your head, Mr. Burgomaster. 
These grave diggers are always seeing ghosts.” 

“ Put a light into your lantern,” said Adolph, avoiding a 
direct reply to this observation of the old man. “Be silent, 
and follow me.” “If you bid me,” said Hans, “I must of 
course obey ; for you are my magistrate as well as my mas- 
ter.” 

Herewith he lit the candle in the lantern, and followed his 
master without farther opposition. 
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Adolph hurried into the church with hasty steps ; but the 
old man, who went before him to show the way, delayed 
him with his reflections —so that their progress was but 
slow. Even at the threshold he stopt, and flung the light of 
his lantern upon the gilded rods over the door, to which it is 
the custom to add a fresh one every year, that people may 
know how long the reigning elector has lived. 

“That is an excellent custom,” said Hans; “one has 
only to count those staves, and one learns immediately how 
long the gracious elector has governed us simple men.” 

“Excellent,” replied Adolph: “ but go on.” | 

Hans, however, had too long ‘been indulged in his odd, 
wayward habits, to quicken his pace at this admonition. 
Not a monument would he pass without first stopping to ex- 
amine it by the lantern-light,.and requesting the burgomas- 
ter to explain its inscription. In short, he behaved like a 
traveller, who was taking the opportunity of seeing the curi- 
osities of the cathedral, although he had spent his three-and 
sixty years in Cologne, and, during that period, had been in 
the habit of frequenting it almost daily. 

Adolph, who well knew that no representations would 
avail him, submitted patiently to the humors of his old ser- 
vant, contenting himself with answering his questions as 
briefly as possible ; and in this way they at last got to the 
high altar. Here Hans made a sudden stop, and was not to 
be brought any farther. 

“Quick!” exclaimed the Burgomaster, who was begin- 
ning to lose his patience ; for his heart throbbed with expec- 
tation. 

“Heaven and all good angels defend us!” murmured 
Hans through his chattering teeth, while he in vain felt for 
his rosary, which yet hung as usual at his girdle. 

‘What is the matter now!” cried Adolph. 

“Do you see who sits there?” replied Hans. 

“Where?” exclaimed his master: —“I see nothing ;| 
hold up the lantern.” 

“Heaven shield us!” cried the old man : “there sits our! 
deceased lady, oh the altar, in a long white veil, and drinks! 
out of the sacramental cup!” 

With a trembling hand, he held up the lantern in the di-! 
rection to which he pointed. It was, indeed, as he had said. 
There she sat, with the paleness of death upon her face —| 
her white garments waving heavily in the night wind. that! 
tushed through the aisles of the church —and holding the 
silver goblet to her lips with long, bony arms, wasted by| 
protracted illness. Even Adolph’s courage began to wa-| 
ver. — “ Adelaide,” he cried, “I conjure you in the name of| 
the blessed Trinity, answer me —is it thy living self, or but 
thy shadow ?” 

“ Ah!” replied a faint voice, “ you buried me alive, and, | 
but for this wine, I had perished from exhaustion. Come| 
up to me, dear Adolph ; I am no shadow — but I soon shall! 
be with shadows, unless I receive your speedy succor.” 

“Go not near her!” said Hans; “it is the Evil One, 
that has assumed the blessed shape of my lady to destroy. 
you.” 

“ Away, old man!” exclaimed Adolph, bursting from’ 
the feeble grasp of his servant, and rushing up the steps of | 
the altar. 

It was, indeed, Adelaide that he held in his eager em- 
brace —the warm and living Adelaide!—who had been 
buried for dead in her long trance, and had only escaped 
from the grave by the sacrilegious’ daring of the sexton ot 
Cologne. 
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Wir anv Goopness. —I never, in my life, could be at-| 
tached to any persons for their wit, if wit was the best thing 
they had. It is an established maxim with me that the) 
truest objects of warm attachment are the small parts of 
great characters. I never considered the patriotic Brutus) 
with any delight as the assertor of freedom, and as “ reful-| 
gent from the stroke of Cesar's fate ;” no, it is the gentle 
compassionate Brutus that engages my affection, who refused 
to disturb the slumbers of the poor boy who attended him on) 
that anxious night, when he destroyed himself, and so much) 
needed his services. One only admires talents, and admi-| 
ration is a cold sentiment, with which affection has nothing) 
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Excetuent Wives.—There are certain ladies, who, merely 
from being faithful or frugal, are reckoned ezcellent wives, 
and who indeed make a man every thing but happy. They 
acquit themselves, perhaps, of the great points of duty, but 
in so ungracious a way, as clearly proves that they do not 
find their pleasure in it. Lest their account of merit should 
run too high, they allow themselves to be unpleasant in pro- 
portion as they are useful, not considering that it is almost 
the worst sort of domestic immorality to be disagreeable. 

Anecpvote. — The French Ambassador, Count Adheman, . 

had a stroke of apoplexy, and had invited a great assembly 
we the night of the day on which it happened ; it is shocking 
to relate the sequel. It was on a Sunday. The company 
went—some hundreds. The man lay deprived of sense 
and motion ; his bed chamber joins the great drawing room, 
where was a faro-bank held close to his bed’s head. Some. 
body said’they thought they made too much noise. Oh no! 
another answered, it will do him good ; the worst thing he 
can do istosleep. A third said, I did not think Adhemar 
had been a fellow of such rare spirit ; palsy and faro together 
is spirited indeed! This fact I regard as one of the worst 
signs of the times. 




































Assence or Minp.—I have rarely heard of a more cu- 
rious instance of absence of mind produced by poetic enthu- 
siasm, than that which occurred when Glover, the author of 
Leonidas, made one of a party of literati assembled at the 
house of Mr. Gilbert West. Lord Littleton, opening his 
window one morning, perceived Glover pacing to and fro 
with a whip in his hand by the side of a fine bed of tulips 
just ready to blow, and which were the peculiar care of the 
lady of the mansion, who worshipped Flora with as much 
ardor as Glover did the Muses. His mind was at that in- 
stant teeming with a little ballad, when Lord Littleton, to 
his astonishment and dismay, perceived him applying his 
whip with great vehemence to the stalks of the unfortunate 
tulips ; all of which, before there was time to awaken him 
from his revery, he had completely levelled with the ground ; 
and when the devastation he had committed was afterwards 
pointed out to him, he was so perfectly unconscious of the 
proceeding that he could with difficulty be made to believe it. 

Tue Torsomeness or Preasure.—Pleasure is by far the 
most laborious trade I know, especially for those who have 
not a vocation for it. I worked with great assiduity at this 
hard calling on Monday. The moment I had breakfasted, ‘I 
went to Aspley House ; there I staid till near two; I then 
made insignificant visits till four; I then went to Audley 
street, where I staid till eight, and thence went to spend’ the 
evening at Mrs. Vesey’s, where there was an assembly of 
about thirty people, and all clever. She keeps out dunces, 
because she never has cards ; and yet I had rather slave it 
all day, now and then, than make a single formal dull visit 
every afternoon. 

Rieuts or Women. —I have been much pestered to read 
the “Rights of Women,” but am resolved not to do it. Of 


jjall jargon, I hate metaphysical jargon; besides there is 


songething fantastic and absurd in the very title. How 
man yew ayy ipere are of being ridiculous! I am sure I have 
as m aberty as I can make a good use of now I am an 
old mai when I was a young one, I had, I dare say, 
as good forme. So many women are fond of 
gpvern because they are unfit for it. To be unstable 
iciOus, I really think is but too characteristic of our 
there is perhaps no animal so much indebted to 
ubordination for its good behavior as woman. 



















Tue Orv Romance. —My gay and gallant friend Generali 
Oglethorpe, has long been trying to proselyte me to the old 
romance; gravely lamenting my refusal to read the old ro- 
mances, and assuring me that it is the only way to acquire 
noble sentiments. But I do confess, that hitherto, I have never 
been able to get through a single page of histories which 
have no approximation to the manners and passions of the 
world.. I must have men and women, with whom I can have 
sentiments, affections and interests incommon. I don’t care 
how romantic the story, or how exalted the character, pro- 
vided it be still probable adventure, and possible perfection. 


Se.r-Decertion. — One of my deepest causes of uneasiness 





to do; but one does more than admire them when they are |is lest I should deceive others and especially myself, as to 
lidevoted to gentle purposes. 


the motives of my actions. It is so easy to practise a cred- 
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cumstances and anecdotes relating to him. There stands 
the house which he built himself and inhabited, and in the 
club-room of a certain inn in the town, they preserve the 
good man’s arm-chair. 

John Kyrle’s fame was acquired by the judicious employ- 


on Such occasions, till he had as many as made one of these 
numbers. He not only superintended the labors of the road- 
mak.rs, planters and gardeners, but commonly took an active 
part in them himself, delighting above all things, in carrying 
a huge watering-pot, to water the trees he had newly set in 






itable degree of seeming virtue, that I feel myself in contin- 
ual danger of appearing better than I am; and I verily be- 
lieve it is possible to make one’s whole life a, display of 
splendid virtues and agreeable qualities, without ever setting 
one’s foot in the narrow path, or one’s face towards the 






Strait gate. 


Tue Virtue oF Sincerrry.— Being one day in a large 
company, who all inveighed against Lindsey, and Jebb, and 
other Socinians who had deserted the church because they 
could not subscribe to the articles, I happened to say that I 
thought sincerity such a golden virtue, that I had a feeling 
bordering on respect for such as apostatized from principle ; 
for when a man gave such an unequivocal proof of his be- 
ing in earnest as to renounce a lucrative profession rather 
than violate his conscience, I must think him sincere, and 


therefore respectable. 


Svurerstition anp Mummery. —In vain do we boast of 
the enlightened eighteenth century, and conceitedly talk, as 
if human reason had not one manacle left about her, but 
that philosophy had broken down all the strong holds of 
prejudice, ignorance and superstition ; and yet, at this very 
time Mesmer has got a hundred thousand pounds by Animal 
Magnetism in Paris, and Mainadue is getting as much in 
There is a fortune teller in Westminster who is 
making little less. The divining rod is still considered as 
Devils are cast out by seven min- 
Poor human reason, when wilt thou come to years 


London. 


oracular in many places. 
isters. 
of discretion ? . 





TO LEILA, AWAY. 





Original. 





Tue spring o’er the lawn spreads her flowery sheen — 
O’er meadows and woodlands her mantle of green ; 
All nature is lovely, bright, blooming and gay, 

But can I enjoy it? No! Leila’s away. 


The fark soars aloft in the fathomless deep 

Of heaven’s pure ether, to herald from sleep — 
Aurora appearing, effulgent with day, 

And all would be gladness, — but Leila’s away. 


With bright feathered songsters the meadows resound, 
And forests and pastures with beauties abound ; 

But all I enjoy is the sweet minor lay 

The thrush breathes at evening, — for Leila’s away. 


The still-winding Concord that gently would flow, 
When pressed by her footsteps, her beauties to show, 
Now sparkles fess brightly at dying of day — 

Now mournfully ripples, — for Leila’s away. 


The arbors adorning the pebbley shore, . 

That winds by the cottage she gladdens no more ; — 
Where gay birds assentbled, devotions to pay, 

Are cheerless and silent, — for Leila’s away. 


T roam through the valley, some pleasures to find, 
Some cherished mementos to quiet the mind ; 

I cull o’er the treasures of beauteous May, 

But nothing delights me, — for Leila’s away. 


Each floret jess pleasing and lovely appears, 
When dew-drops array them like beauty in tears ; 
The shadows are deeper all objects display, 

The willows droop lower, — for Leila’s away. 


Then come again quickly, and gladden my heart, 
Life’s journey’s too short to be travelled apart ; 
Leave scenes of oppression where innocence dies, 
Yes, come, and they’re welcome to “ sunnier skies.” 


O come again, Leila! — haste! why will you stay — 
What charms can allure you, or pleasures delay ? 
All hearts bid thee welcome — no longer remain, 
But come again quickly — make home home again. 


Billerica, Mass. 








THE “MAN OF ROSS," 


Compiled fd the Magazine. 


Tue town of Ross is beautifully situated on an eminence 
close to the left bank of the river Wye. Here every thing 
reminds one of honest John Kyrle, whom Pope has immor- 
talized, and the eye is directed to the church and the “ heaven- 
directed spire,” to the trees he planted, to the causeway he 
laid down, and to the rest of his useful and honorable labors. 
Indeed, spending a day at this pleasant town is like spending 
a day with the “Man of Ross” himself, for we are reminded 
of him whichever way we turn, and the inhabitants have 
most religiously cherished his memory, and all the little cir- 























ment of a small fortune in works of public utility, and those 
works are fairly set down, and without exaggeration, in 
Pope’s well known and admirable lines. In his time, the 
country round Ross, which, in the twelfth century was a 
forest interspersed with marshes, and swarming with wild- 
boars and wolves, was greatly wanting in trees, and Kyrle 
directed his energies tothe supplying of this deficiency. He 
planted a vast number of elms in the church-yard and glebe, 
and in the rear of the chureh he laid out a beautiful avenue, 
which is called the “ Prospect,” or the “ Man of Ross’s walk.” 
It is on the ridge of a hill, and commands a fine view of the 
valley and the river, and the hills beyond. It is said of him 
in King’s “ Anecdotes,” that he had a singular taste for pros- 
pects ; and, by a vast plantation of elms, which he disposed 
of in a fine manner, he has made one of the most entertaining 
scenes the county of Hereford affords. Through the midst 
of the valley below runs the Wye, which seems in no hurry 
to leave the county, but like a hare that is unwilling to leave 
her habitation, makes a hundred turns and doubles. 

Within the church may be‘seen the pew where the good 
man sat for so many years, and which, out of respect to his 
memory, has never been altered or touched, during the sev- 
eral alterations the church has since undergone. Twoslight 
elm trees grow inside of the church, and, indeed, within the 
pew, partially curtaining with their foliage the tall arched 
window that opens upon it. The local legend is, that some 
years ago a rector impiously cut down some of John Kyrle’s 
dear elms that stood in the church-yard, outside of the win- 
dow, and opposite the pew, and that thereupon, as if deter- 
mined. to show their affection for their planter, some roots 
threw out fresh shoots, which, penetrating the church-wall, 
grew up over the very seat he used to occupy. The legend, 
at all events, is pretty, and there are the trees growing in 
the church, and their light green leaves ‘gracefully extend- 
ing over the pew, to answer for its veracity. The people 
seemed to regard the trees as miraculous and sacred ob- 
jects, and they will probably be left to grow unmolested in 
the aisle, until their size becomes inconvenient and requires 
trimming. 

In Pope’s time, John Kyrle lay without a “ monument, 
inscription stone,” but in 1776 Lady Betty Duplin left a sum 
of money for the purpose, and his name is now recorded in 
a simple inscription, but in gold letters, on a marble tablet, 
over which is placed an indifferent bust. The memory of 
honest John did not require these things to preserve it, but 
they proceeded from laudable motives, and will do it no 
harm. 

John Kyrle was entered a gentleman commoner of Baliol 
college, Oxford, in 1654, and he was intended for the bar, 
but. soon relinquished all thoughts of that profession, and 
returning to Ross, gave himself up to agriculture and build- 
ing, and the improvement of his native town. An old maiden 
cousin, of the not very euphonious name of Bubb, kept house 
for him many years. In his pérson John was tall, thin and 
well-shaped : his health was remarkably good, and he scarce- 
ly knew any of the frailties of old age until within a very 
short time of his death. His usual dress was a suit of brown 
dittos, and a King William’s wig, all in the costume of his 
day. He disliked crowds and routs, but was exceedingly 
fond of snug social parties, and of dinnering his friends upon 
the market and fair days. He was also exceedingly pleased 
with having his friends drop in without.ceremony, loved to 
make a good long evening of it, enjoyed a merry story, and 
always seemed sorry when it was time to break up. His 
dishes were generally plain and according to the season, but 
he dearly loved a goose, and was vain of his dexterity in 
carving it, during which operation, he always repeated one 
of those old sayings and standing witticisms that seem to 
attach themselves with peculiar preference to the cooked 
goose. He never had roast beef on his table save on Christ- 
mas day ; and malt liquor, and good Herefordshire cider 
were the only beverages ever introduced, being himself a 
friend of temperance as well as of hospitality. At his kitchen 
fire there was a large block of wood, in lieu of a bench, for 
poor people to sit upon; anda piece of boiled beef, and three 
pecks of flour made into loaves, were given to the poor every 
Sunday. The number he chose at his “invitation dinners,” 
was nine, eleven, or thirteen, including himself and his kins 
woman Miss Bubb ; and he never cared to sit down to table 






















the earth. With a spade on his shoulder, he used to walk 
from the house to the field several times a day. 

We cannot conclude this sketch of honest John Kyrle bet- 
ter, than by quoting the celebrated lines in one of Pope's 
“Moral Essays,” in which the poet has immortalized his 
name by recording his simple merits. 


But all our praises why should lords engross ? 

Rise, honest muse ! and sing the Man or Ross: 
Pleased Vaga echoes through her winding bounds, 
And rapid Severn hoarse applause resounds. 

Who hung with wodds yon mountain’s sultry brow ? 
From the dry rock who bade the waters flow ? 

Not to the skies in useless columns toss’d, 

Or in proud falls magnificently lost, 

But clear and artless, pouring through the plain, 
Health to the sick and solace to the swain. 

Whose causeway parts the vale with shady rows? 
Whose seats the weary traveller repose? 

Who taught that héaven-directed spire to rise ? 

* The Man of Ross,” each lisping babe replies. 
Behold the market place with poor o’erspread ! 
The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread : 

He feeds yon alms-house, neat, but void of state, 
Where age and want sit smiling at the gate : 

Him portioned maids, apprenticed orphans bless’d, 
The young who labor, afd the old who rest. 

Is any sick ? the Man of Ross relieves, 

Prescribes, attends, the medicine makes and gives. 
Is there a variance? enter but his door, 

Balk’d are the courts, and contest is no more. 





(THe Laptes’ Corona, is the title given by the young ladies of 


Wilbraham Academy to a manuscript periodical, filled with original 
contributions of the female scholars in that institution. By the polite- 
ness of the Principal, we have been favored with the privilege of look- 
ing over a few numbers of the work, and have been highly pleased 
with the versatility and talent they display. We have been permitted 
to make a few selections.. Here is a gem.] 


PIETY GRACES BEAUTY, 





Original. 





Youne was she then and beautiful. ‘The smile 
Of childhood played about her lips, and all 

The joy of that bright age beamed in her eye, 
And lighted up her countenance. Her voice 
Of silvery sweetness fell upon my ear, 

In shouts of fearless unrestrained mirth, 

And I did love the sound, and musing, wished 
That careless joy might evermore remain.* 


Again I saw her. ‘Time had wrought a change. 
But one so beautiful! Five fleeting years 

O‘er her had gently passed, as dewy morn 

To swelling rosebud. ‘That same smile was hers, 
And joy beamed in her eye ag bright as e’er 

The lovely child had known, but tempered more 
With modest gentleness. And while 1 gazed 
And heard that voice, more sweet by soft restraint, 
I wished that change would visit her no more. 


A little while, and once again, unseen, 

I saw the lovely vision ; and a glance, ' 

A passing glance, told of a charm she had 

Not worn before. Her eye was lighted with 

A deeper, calmer, holier joy, and beamed 

With pure benevolence. And when I heard 

Her voice, it was in strains of prayer ; her young 

Heart’s pure aspirings, in communion deep 

With God her Maker. Then methought, she is 
Perfection’s self—no charm is wanting! gz. a. M. 








Sources or Interest. — The best times to live in are often 
the worst to write about. In a novel or comedy, the moment 
the lovers are settled and happy, they become so insipid, that 
another page of the one, or an additional scene of the other, 
would be quite surfeiting. If any body were to write a play 
about good sort of quiet, reasonable, orderly, prosperous peo- 
ple, the audience would not be able to sit out the first act ; they 
would long for the relief of a little distress, and languish for 
the refreshment of a little misery. I do almost think the 
Tyburn Chronicle a more interesting book than Sydney’s 
Arcadia; for however cheap one may hold the morals of the 
heroes of the former work, it exhibits a delineation of the 
same strong passions which actuated “ Macedonia’s mad- 
man and the Swede,” and furnishes out the terrible catas- 
trophes to tragedies, only operating with a difference of edu- 
cation, circumstance and opportunity. — Hannah More. 
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SORROW FOR THE DEAD. 
A SCRIPTURAL SKETCH. 


BY WILSON FLAGG. 





Original. 





I. 
Wur mourn we not, when youth has passed the time 
Of childhvod’s bloom, and gained his manhood’s prime ; 
Cast off the weakness of his early years, 
And in the pride of greater strength appears ? 
It is thaf’in his later life we trace 
A riper worth and fairer mental grace ! 
O then lament not when the immortal mind, 
For the same bright progressive course design’d, 
Leaves the frail dwelling of its mortal state, 
For purer life beyond the empyreal gate ! 
Life is divine progression, death the door 
That leads beyond the sufferings we deplore ! 
From infancy to youth, from youth to age, 
We pass along through each ascending stage, 
And gain, while moving onward in our course, 
New powers and virtues from the eternal source. 
Then weep not for the dead, who go before, 
To enjoy the blessings of a fairer shore ; 
Who leave this earth for an immortal sphere, 
To reap the virtues which they planted here ! 


II. 
Weep not for those who yield their transient lives, 
Ere the full spring-time of their year arrives ; 
Ere their young lips have learned their wants to speak, 
Or budding smiles have blossomed on their cheek ; 
While yet unskilled their tender thoughts to tell, 
Doomed in young tears to weep their last farewell ; 
Cut down like buds, by some untimely blight, 
Ere they had smiled to heaven their bloom of young delight! 
Born ir: the world o’er life to cast a sigh, . 
Then just to look around them and to die !— 
Vex not thy heart with sorrows o’er their bier, 
Their early death hath saved them many a tear ; 
With hearts unseared by grief to heaven they go, 
To learn glad tidings of this world of wo; 
Like plants too tender for their native place, 
Transferred some fair celestial bower to grace ! 
Though their sojournment and their joys were brief, 
Their memories are embalmed in fondest grief ; 
The tearful prayers of friends to heaven shall rise, 
And angels bear their spirits to the skies ! 


Ill. 
Let not the death of those awake our tears 
Who in the summer ripeness of their years, 
While not a cloud o’ercast their youthful sky, 
When just prepared to live, were called to die ! 
When the young dreams of life were hardly flown, 
And true delights had just become their own ; 
When all their hopes were blooming into joy 
That not a blast had threatened to destroy ; 
Doomed to ie down and sleep beneath the soil, 
Ere they had reaped the meet reward of toil. 
Full many a hope inspired each buoyant mind, 
Ere their dear relics were to dust consigned ; 
Full many a beam of fondly cherished love 
Was with their living soul’s affections wove ; 
Much earthly bliss was nurtured in their hearts, 
But holier bliss in heaven its balm imparts ; 
A purer love enkindles every breast, 
And sweeter visions lu!) their souls to rest ! 
Though from the bowers they planted early driven, 
Their death is crowned with brighter scenes in heaven! 


IV. 
Weep not for those who sink ere life’s decline, 
When manhood’s vigor they must soon resign ; 
Fall in the yellow autumn of their year, 
Before their leaf with wintry frost is sear. 
They’ve culled the flowers of childhood’s merry spring, 
And shared the fruits theit summer labors bring ; 
Have reaped the better harvest of their joys, 
And ere their winter’s chilling blast destroys 
Their zest of life, when nothing will assuage, 
But death, the certain wretchedness of age ; 
Doomed to lament the time now gliding fast, 
And look with fruitless teara upon the past ; 
When age is coming with its Joad of care, 
Their death but saves them from a sure despair. 
Weep not for them ! but rather weep for those, 
Who live to share the old man’s toils and woes ; 
Rejoice that they have not been spared to feel 
The sure decline of manhood’s noble zeal ; 
They’ve shunned the burden of their life’s decay ; 
They left the world ere hope had fied away ! 


v. 
Neither for aged tremblers will we mourn, 
Who in their winter to the grave are borne ; 
Who see whole generations rise and fall, 
Ere they receive their last immortal call. 
For them no pleasures and no hopes are left, 
Of early friends, almost of home bereft, 
They close the game of life with futile joys, 
Again enamored of their gems and toys. 
Now reason’s feast they can enjoy no more, 
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With children’s children act their childhood o’er; 
Tremble again with early cherished fears, 

And weep again with long-forgotten tears. 

They die, when earth has no more joys to give, 
But while their life remains, in age to live 
Youth’s frolics o’er, with ills of age distressed, 

A second childhood, with its joys unblest ! 

Weep not for them! their earthly race was run ; 
In heaven an endless course they’ve now begun! 
They live, enlightened with a beam divine, 

A life that knows no death and no decline! 


VI. 
Weep not for those who in the midst of strife, 
With toil and sickness have surrendered life ; 
Whose joys were but a dream of happiness 
That yet might dawn upon their sore distress ; 
A glimmering hope of a release from pain, 
Or pleasures past that might awake again! 
Why mourn that they should thus be called away, 
When life had ceased to yield one gladdening ray ? 
Why mourn that death should kindly thus accost 
Their weary souls, when all their joys were lost? 
Shall we lament that all their griefs are o’er, 
And their freed souls new born to weep no more? 
In Eden bowers they find a sweet release ; 
From angel's hands they take their promised peace ; 
Receive the glad fulfilment of their dreams, 
And drink their joys from never failing streams ! 
Their death is like the soothing sleep of one, 
Who when his daily toilsome tasks are done, 
Fatigued and languid, ere the day-light’s close, 
Retires to seek the solace of repose. 


VIL. 1 
Weep not for those who take their final rest, 
When every mortal would pronounce them blest ; 
When all their prespects and their scenes were fair, 
Their skies unshadowed with one cloud of care ; 
Called from the world in pleasure’s joyful noor, 
When hopes were blooming like the flowers in June ; 
Ere grief had filled their hearts with sad employ, 
Transported from their joys to greater joy ; 
Like one who from a lighted palace flies, 
To greet the beams of sunshine and the skies ! 
O who would cal] them back, to drink their fill 
Of sorrow’s cup, who have not tasted ill ? 
Or who would hold them in a dull delay, 
When death invites their souls to wing their way, 
Beyond the sunshine that this world imparts, 
Lest earth-born pleasures should corrupt their hearts ? 
Weep not that they have gained the immortal crown, 
Ere they had pined beneath misfortune’s frown ! 
In a new world they will complete their bliss — 
A recompense for joys renounced in this! 


VIII. 

O weep not for the dead ! they’ve ceased to weep — 
Soft are their dreams and tranquil is their sleep! 
Sweet as the flowers that o’er their slumbers bloom, 
Soft as the gales that flit around their tomb! 
Their troubles ended when their spirits fled, 
No sorrows reach them in their lowly bed ! 
The birds their tribute of glad music bring, 
As if some ange! prompted them to sing, — 
Kind words from heaven to whisper in our ears, 
Our hopes to waken and to drown our tears ; 
Soft melody that seems to whisper peace, 
That bids our hopes arise, our sorrows cease ; 
That seems to say — this world is not our home, 
And bids our souls to brighter regions come, 
Where holier joys and purer friendships bless, 
And virtue ripens into happiness ! 
Mild zephyrs in low whispers seem to say, 

“ Weep not for those who slumber with decay ; 
By death alone the power of death they flee ; 
Their dust is prisoned, but their souls are free ! ”’ 


LANGUAGE OF BIRDS. 





Original. 








Natvratists and others have always amused themselves 
by tracing fancied resemblances between the notes of certain 
birds, and certain words of our language. These resem- 
blances, however, are generally more fanciful than real, 
and other words might be substituted with equal propriety. 
Thus we are informed by Nuttall that the bird which utters 
Whippoorwill in such plain English to our ears, is called 
Wecoilis by the Delaware Indians, for similar reasons. In- 
deed, these resemblances of sound between the notes of 
birds and the words of a language exist rather in rhythm 
and accentuation than in any distinct articulation of sylla- 
bles. In their notes we often very plainly distinguish vowels 
and aspirates, but consonants very seldom; except those 
cases in which the bird, like certain parrots, has actually 
learned to talk. 

Superstition has imagined the Whippoorwilt’s notes to be 
ominous of disaster; and many are the dismal tales that 








are told of deaths and misfortunes which have succeeded his 
nocturnal visits under the windows of the ill-fated dwelling. 
“But if,’ says Nuttall, “superstition takes alarm at our 
simple and familiar species, what would be thought by the 
ignorant of a South American kind, large as a Wood Owl, 
which in the lonely forests of Demarara, about midnight 
breaks out, like one in deep distress, and in a tone more dis- 
mal even than the painful hexachord of the slothful Ai. The 
sounds, like the expiring sighs of some agonizing victim, 
begin with a high, loud note, ‘ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! ha! ha!’ 
each note falling lower and lower, till the last syllable is 
scarcely heard, pausing a moment or two between this reite- 
rated tale of seeming sadness. Four other species of the 
goatsucker, according to Waterton, also inhabit this tropical 
wilderness, among which is also included our Whippoorwill. 
Figure to yourself the surprise and wonder of the stranger, 
who takes up his solitary abode, for the first night amid 
these awful and interminable forests, when at twilight he 
begins to be assailed familiarly, with a spectral, equivocal 
bird, approaching within a few yards and then accosting him 
with ‘ Who-are-you, who, who, who-are-you?’ Another ap- 
proaches, and bids him, as if a slave under the lash, ‘ Work- 
away, work, work, work-away!’ A third mournfully cries, 
* Willy-come-go ! willy-willy-willy-come-go!’ and as you get 
among the highlands, our old acquaintance vociferates, 
‘ Whip-poor-will, whip-whip-whip-poor-will !’ It is not, there- 
fore, surprising that such unearthly sounds should be consid- 
ered in the light of supernatural forebodings, issuing from 
spectres in the guise of birds.” 

There is another bigd of this species, called “Chuck-will’s- 
widow.” It commences a series of notes resembling these 
words, soon after sunset, and continues them at intervals, 
for several hours. It ceases about midnight, and commen- 
ces again just before the break of dawn. It is silent during 
the day. The Owls are another species of birds whose notes 
have been construed into language. They also have been 
regarded as birds of ill-omen, and messengers of bad tidings, 
both in the old and new world. The Athenians, among the 
ancients, however, regarded the owl with veneration, and 
consecrated it to Minerva, the goddess of wisdom. The Ro- 
mans, on the contrary, viewed this bird with detestation, and 
held it sacred to Proserpine, the Queen of Hades. There is 
a species of owl, called the snowy owl, found in America as 
high as Hudson’s Bay, frequenting woody districts, and ut- 
tering a most hideous noise in the woods, not unlike the hal- 
looing of a man, so that passengers are often beguiled by it, 
and lose their way. The little screech-owl inhabits all parts 
of the United States, and is celebrated for his dismal notes. 
His voice is heard early in the morning, crying in a plain- 
tive and shrieking tone, ‘‘hoo, hoo, hoo, hoo, hoo, hoo, hoo,’’ 
beginning high and sinking into a low tremulous sound. 
Others respond to these notes at a distance, and they are 
often kept up during the whole of the night. We must not 
omit to mention the great Cat-Owl, the king of the night 
birds of America. The aborigines are said to dread his 
ominous howl, as portentous of misfortune. This owl often 
visits the camp-fires, that are built by travellers in the Amer- 
ican wilderness, attracted by the blazing light. Travellers 
are said to interpret the notes which he utters on these short 
visits into “‘ Who-cooks-for-you-all?”” These words are rather 
inquisitive, but not at all calculated to excite alarm. 

There is an owl whose notes are said to resemble the howl- 
ing of a wolf; hence its name, wlula among the Romans. 
The cry of the young bird draws his prey around him, 
when he seizes upon them as a reward for their curiosity. 
The Little Ow] has a repeated cry, when flying, like poo-poo- 
poo-poo. Another note is uttered sitting, which resembles 
the human voice calling out aimé, hémé, édmé. This bird, 
according to Buffon, deceived one of his servants who lodged 
in one of the old turrets of the Castle of Montbard. Being 
waked up at three o’clock in the morning, by this singular 
cry, he opened the window and called out, “Who’s there 
below —my name is not Edme, but Peter!’ Nuttall says 
that a superstitious legend prevails in the north of England, 
that Pharaoh’s daughter was transformed into an owl. Hence 
the common distich : 

I was once a king’s daughter, and sat on my father’s knee, 
But now [’m a poor Hoolet, and hide in a hollow tree! 

The Bobolink or Conquedle is celebrated throughout New 
England for the great variety of speeches attributed to him. 
He is a great chatterer, and always seems to be talking with 
rapidity while he is singing. Some of his notes certainly 
bear a resemblance to the word which is given to him as @ 
name. Among the ludicrous phrases which he is often heard 
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to utter, the following dialogue is given. Bobolink spies 
one of his comrades half buried in the tall grass, and soar- 
ing above him, he vociferates: “ Winter seeble; Winter see- 
ble, Conquedle, Conquedle, hid in the clover, come pay me, 
come pay me, youv’e owed me seven and sixpence more 
than two weeks, and now you mean to cheat me.” Upon 
hearing this, Conquedle rises up with quivering wing from 
his hiding place, and cries out with exulting voice, as he 
poises himself in the air: “ Wadolink, Wadolink, Whisko- 
dink, Whiskodink, dance a single gig, I’ve nothing for you, 
watchee, watchee, say another word to me and you may 
whistle for it all your life time.” 

Not only the wild birds, but our domestic poultry are oc- 
casionally heard to make some very significant remarks. It 
is a remarkable fact that the common ducks invariably call 
out “ Quack, quack, quack !”” whenever a doctor’s sulky passes 
by their flock. But the most extraordinary of all the speeches 
of the feathered tribe is that of Chanticleer, which may be 
regarded as deciding a controversy that has long been waged 
in the civilized community. Old Chanticleer awakes in the 
morning, flaps his wings, and vociferates at the top of his 
voice, “ Women rule h-e-r-e!” Immediately from a neigh- 
boring roost another answers, “So they do h-e-r-e!” This is 
no sooner uttered, than a third responds at a considerable 
distance, “ So they do every w-h-e-r-e !” 

I will conclude with a few lines on that interesting little 
bird, called the Wood Pewee, an inhabitant of our woods, 
that seems like some little benighted wanderer, skipping 
about from tree to tree, and crying “ Pee-a-wee, Pee-a-wee,” in 
such a plaintive manner as to attract your attention more 
than the sweetest warbling. Sometimes he seems to he ac- 
tually imploring your sympathy, and endeavoring to relate 
to you his grievous misfortunes. 


THE WOOD PEWEE. 


In the deep oaken woods, when the summer is near, 
A little grey bird you may constantly hear, 

From morning till eve, on the branch of a tree 
Complaining, and singing, and crying pewee. 


A little black turban he wears on his head 

And he seems like a sad one that mourns Tor the dead ; 
For the notes that he utters are grievous to me, 

And he seems to be weeping, when crying pewee. 


I’ve heard them so often, I know very well 

His notes of some fatal calamity tell ; 

For birds have their troubles, their griefs and their loves, 
And the language of love was first heard in the groves! 


How little, while busied with life and its cares, 

We think of the bitters that fortune prepares 

For the fluttering tribes that inhabit the woods, 
Where we fancy the dull cloud of sorrow. ne’er broods. 


But could we their language and notes understand, 
And list to the tales of their musical band, 

How many sad stories of grief should we hear, 
During spring-time and summer, till herbage is seer! 


Their language is melody sweet in our ears, 

We hear not their sorrows, we see not their tears ; 
But many are they who from thicket and tree, 
Respond to the plaints of the mourning Pewee. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE SOUTH-WEST, 
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A TALE OF THE MOONLIT GALLERY. 
Tene és no place, there can be no place, where the moon- 
light is more surpassingly beautiful than at the South; and 
nowhere does the lovely queen of the evening find more 


enthusiastic or devout adorers. Even the cold and phleg- 


matic, learn to watch for her coming, and to look upon her 
placid face with delight. It may be because all around us, 
more uniformly combines to enhance our pleasure and com- 
fort, or that the nights are in reality more beautiful; one 
thing is at least certain, that never does its glory awaken in 
us more intense and elevated emotions, than here. Let me 
picture to you, who have never breathed these spicy gales, a 
moonlight scene at the South; and I will give it too, not in 
the exaggerated language of romantic enthusiasm, but as a 
picture of reality and of life. 

It may have been an excessively warm day, — nay, it must 
have been, for what day is there under the fervid beams of 
this more tropical sun which is not so, —and his rays may 
have been pouring down with an intensity which has kept 
you almosi fainting, even in the shade of your own room— 
hardly a breath of air has stirred the leaves of.the flowers 
which were scorching beneath the burning heat, while the 


outlines of house, and wall, of every object in the glaring 


every faculty was absorbed in the one object, to keep com- 


evening hour, which is here always cool, have arrived, with 














it elevates us. 


sunshine, were as minutely defined as if an artist’s hand had 
made the earth a page for sketching. You could do nothing, 
you could not even think, if to think cost you any trouble; 
fortable. Such a day as this may have past away, and the 
its twilight dews, to refresh and invigorate you after the 
heat of the mid-day. Some author has asserted, that we 
can never have positive pleasure, until we have known its 
contrary, positive misery ; and here, at least, does his theory 
answer our experience, for never does the cool delicious 
breeze of the evening, and the deepening shade of the twi- 
light appear more delightful, than.when contrasted with the 
fiery torture of the day. Every house has its long open 
gallery or piazza, shaded by trees or vines, and it offers, at 
that hour, an agreeable retreat for the weary, or a prome- 
nade for the active. With the sunset, the doors are thrown 
open; and everybody lives in the open air. Imagine to 
yourself one of those evenings, when the twilight melts so 
softly into the moonlight that you can hardly tell when it 
has vanished — the stars bathe their pale faces in the azure 
above, as if they feared to intrude within its precincts, and 
the cool breeze wanders by, laden with the odor of flowers 
which the dews have refreshed. The flowers!—oh, those 
precious stars of the earth, how they do spring up in their 
blushing beauty in this fair land !—there is no spot where 
you find them not; from the stately magnolia, with its pure 
white blossoms, to the lowly violet which smiles at your 
feet. It is as if, in the very overflowings of the spirit of 
harmony and beauty which pervades creation, its Maker 
had poured over it a wreath of starry gems to crown it most 
lovely, most radiant. In the pine woods of Louisiana, are 
they found in their greatest variety, both of hue and form, 
and many a flower which we see at the North cultivated 
with much care, here springs up wild and free. —But to re- 
turn from the momentary ramble into which the fair things 
have led me. Such an evening presents a scene of comfort» 
and of social happiness which is almost unequalled. There 
may the aged be seen in their comfortable arm-chairs, with the 
cool breeze stirring now and then the silvery hair which falls 
over their venerable brows, listening to the mirthful tones of 
the children who play about in the frolicksome glee, or enjoy- 
ing the gay chit-chat of the still older part of the group. There, 
through the vines or trees, which shade from you the con- 
tiguous galleries, may be caught the flutter of white drapery, 
or the low murmured tones of conversation, as its occupants 
pass leisurely along its floor —or the far off tones of music, 
which float along on the breeze which fans your brow. It 
is an hour for poetry, and for romance, for it carries with it 
enough of positive enjoyment to banish the cares which may 
annoy us at other times. But there is another hour of even 
purer pleasure than this. It is when the last rays of twilight) 
have faded away, and the stillness of night is brooding over 
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those mighty revolutions of passion and of feeling, which 
shake us like a reed—to all that is deep and mysterious in 
our being and our nature. If there are tales to be related, 
they always bear the impress of emotions like these, they 
have in them something of the character of the feelings 
which awaken them, and their lingering impression lives, 
long after the events related have passed from our memories. 

It was upon such an evening as I have attempted to de- 
scribe, that a small party were assembled in the gallery of a 
house in M——, and under the influence of such a scene, and 
such recollections, the conversation had gradually assumed a 
much graver tinge than had at first belonged to it.. We had 
been speaking of the excesses into which an over-excited sen- 
sibility is capable of leading us, and of the probability of its 
being always under our control. Many a tale had been re+ 
lated, either to prove or disprove the theory, but there was 
one among us who had been silent, a German, who inherited 
all the sensibility, the mysticism, and the romance of his 
nation. We waited for him to speak, and he gave us the 
following little story, not to bear upon the question, but as a 
recollection of the past, which the conversation had excited. 
I give it, not because the incidents are remarkable, but be- 
cause it has become in my memory a part of that moonlight 
scene, and because it has the uncommon merit of being true, 
an occurrence which took place under the eye of the narrator. 

“ There were,” said he, ‘in the university of G——, where 
my student’s life was passed, two young men, who were 
much attached to me and to each other. They were room- 
mates, both possessed of the same attractions and the same 
advantages, companions in the same pursuits, and looked 
upon as the most promising young men in the university. 
They were, indeed, much alike in character, and seemed to 
have been drawn together by the irresistible attraction of 
kindred feeling —there was the same depth and earnestness 
of the passions, the same firmness of resolution, and decision 
of action, and until the time of which I am speaking, noth- 
ing had ever occurred to break in upon the unity of feeling, 
which had always existed between them. They were ever 
together, and each seemed possessed of the entire confidence 
of the other. There came, however, a change. They were 
moody and silent, and the countenance of each betrayed a 
melancholy and sadness, which it was impossible to control 
or disguise from each other. Both were conscious of it and 
of the cause, yet they refrained from speaking of what no 
explanation could banish, but continued as usuai to perform 
for each other, all those little acts of attention to which they 
had become accustomed. They were rivals—for both had 
imprudently allowed themselves to become attached to the 
daughter of a gentleman whom they were in the habit of 
frequently visiting. Thus far, both had seemed to possess 
an equal claim upon her regard —both were received with 
the same attention and kindness, and neither believed him- 
self secure of her affections — yet both had learned to regard 
her with an intensity of devotion, which threatened to be- 





the scene. The moon is high in the heavens, and the melan- 
choly tones of the whippoorwill, or the far-off strains of the 
mocking-bird, alone disturbs the silence. There is, in such 
an hour, a saddening influence, which, I believe, few can re- 


come with them a master passion to control their reason. 
“If ever there was a being for whom such an idolatrous 

worship could be justified, it was Theresa de K. To say 

that she deautiful, would be but feebly expressing her ai- 





sist—a pain, which is yet so allied to pleasure, that though it 
wakes a wish to turn aside and weep, we would not banish it. 

We gaze upon the same moon and stars, upon whose un- 
dying light myriads have gazed, who lived, and loved like 
us, and who now sleep the sleep which knows no waking— 
we gaze upon them, and there were eyes now closed up for-| 
ever, there were hearts whose throbbings now are hushed, 
which once thrilled with all the emotion which agitates our 
own. There are yet living those who turn to them with the 
same devotion, and whose memories are as fondly woke to 
the past, as ours in whose depths their images are enshrined. 
Beautiful creation, how transcendantly lovely, and yet how} 
mournful is their light ; they shine upon those we love—they | 
beam upon us—and when these hearts which now beat with 
their overwhelming and tumultuous emotions, are hushed 
forever, they will fall as richly upon our graves. We sel- 
dom stay to analyze or arrange our feelings; and even those 
upon which often hang consequences the most important, 
flit across our minds like the shadows of a magic lantern, 
apparently with neither origin or object. It is thus, perhaps, 
at such an hour, that all around us combines to sadden while 
There is a hush, a stillness about the scene, 
whose influences none can resist. The laugh of the mirthful 
becomes less loud, the melancholy of the sad still deeper, and, 








the conversation gradually changes, it may be from its light) 


tractions. She was lovely —yet many would have beheld 
in her appearance nothing to distinguish her from others 
whose outward bearing might have been as fair. It was 
only those who knew her well, who knew her heart, who 
discovered the attraction which had gained for her the af- 
fections of my friends. It was the enchanting flexibility of 
features, which spoke forth the purity and richness of her 
mind, the indescribable fascination of her manners, which 
pleased, and attracted most. Her figure was of a sylph-like 
lightness, and there was a melancholy lustre in her large 
dark eyes, which indicated the possession of much depth of 
feeling, and of that romantic enthusiasm, which, when it does 
not degenerate to a sickly sentimentalism, always renders a 
woman mostcharming. She was just the character to attract 
and fix the attention of men, as impulsive in their feelings, 
and as singular in their characters, as were my friends — 
‘yet, without the slightest disposition to trifle with them, it 
was impossible for either to determine which possessed the 
larger share of her regard. Both visited her, both shared 
her attention and lived in the charm of her society, and both 
retired to their own rooms to awaken to the possibility that 
they might be obliged to resign her to the other. Yet strange 
as it may seem, they were yet friends, and the regard they had 
\felt for each other was undiminished. It was a kiad of des- 





| tiny which it seemed impossible to resist —and week after 
descriptions of the world without, to the world within, —to | week passed away, in a state of incertitude, which it was 
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daily becoming more impossible to endure. It was after 
one of these visits, when both had returned in silence to their 
room, that one of them walked abruptly to the other, who 
was leaning moodily upon his desk, and laying his hand 
upon his shoulder, said, with a voice which the very des- 
peration of his feelings rendered calm, 

«<¢ Albert, you love Theresa de K. Nay, start not —think 
you I have not seen it? So doI; if she is mine, she cannot 
be yours —if she is yours, she cannot be mine. Life without 
her would be torture—neither will resign his claims to her 
but with his life. Here are two potions, one isa deadly poi- 
son, the other is harmless—choose between them, I will take 
the other, and one of us wili then be at liberty to win her.’ 

“Jt shall be as you say,’ said his friend, ‘ death is better 
than this suspense — we have long understood each other, 
and it is better that it terminate:thus.’ 

“That night Albert L. died, it was said of a sudden and 
fatal disease, and his friend was alone. Weeks passed on, 
and he did not see Theresa. Grief, and remorse for the 
death of his friend had stifled for a time the overwhelming 
passion which had suggested so tragical a fate. It was sti- 
fled only, not extinguished, and with the first return of 
calmer hours, he sought her again. He was changed, for 
his cheek was paler, and the lip, that most expressive of all 
features, had acquired an indescribable look of suffering} 
which it had never worn before, and now and then its slight 
quiver would tell volumes, of the mental agony which he 
endured. Theresa seldom spoke of the dead, and if her 
form was slighter, or her cheek paler, there were other 
causes to which it might be assigned, for she had recently 
lost the father to whom she was so much attached. Day 
after day, did he wander by her side in their evening ram- 
bles, to find in the sadness which had crept over them, a 
new and more potent charm, to worship her more intently, 
more devotedly than ever. This could not last forever, and 
in one of these rambles he told her all his early love for her, 
how it had grown to a passion that mastered his being, and) 
entreated her to answer him as he wished. She heard him 
calmly, not a single flush of excitement mantled her pale 
cheek, or dimmed the lustre of her melancholy eye, as she 
told him, ‘that it must not be, that she had loved once, and 
the very nature of the sentument had taught her that she 
could never love again — that he she loved was his friend, 
and no more.’ It was enough — he rushed from her presence, 
and never saw her again, for he left his country, and his 
home, to spend his life in a foreign land. Theresa de K., 
beautiful, and amiable, fell a victim to the intensity of feel- 
ings which she could not, or would not, control.” 

He paused, but the nature of his story so harmonized with! 
the scene around us, that it was long before the conversation 
was again resumed, and then, with so little of the gayety 
which characterized its commencement, that it soon gave 
place to those gentle recollections of the past, and anticipa- 
tions of the future, in which we all love to indulge. Many 
such an evening, upon the moonlit galleries of the south 
have I passed, and they were hallowed by the charm “of| 
earliest birds,” of dewy flowers, and of cooling breezes, and 
so much of the high romance of gentle tales and lofty themes, 
was blended with the fascination of the scene, that it will be. 
long before their impressions will pass away. He who! 
deems the picture an exaggerated one, must gaze into these 
deep blue skies, and breathe the air of a clime, “ where all’ 
but the spirit of man is divine,” ere he decides that it is so. 
FLORENCE. 





















Natchitoches, La., May, 1839. 





TURKISH GALLANTRY. 


A Mexican, when you praise his horse, immediately re-! 
plies that the horse is at your service; which means no! 
more than when in England you write to a man, that you! 
are his “obedient humble servant.”” A late Turkish ambas- 
sador in England, actually did what the Mexican phrase pro-| 
fesses todo. When any lady happened to praise one of the 
handsome shawls that decorated his person, he immediately 
presented it to her. This led to a very general expression 
of admiration for his Excellency’s shawls, and in conse- 
quence, to a great diminution of the ambassadorial ward- 
robe. At last, when his Excellency’s stock was reduced to 
the one he wore, upon a lady’s loudly expressing her admi-| 
ration of its beauty, instead of his former reply, “ Madame, | 
it is at your service,” he said, with Turkish composure, but 
with more than Turkish gallantry, “Madame, lam glad you 
like it, I shall wear it for your sake.” 





TEXAS, 

[We have been favored with the following extracts from letters written 
by a gentleman in Texas. Every thing relating to this new country, 
of which so much has been said, but so little accurately known, is at 
present interesting to the public. The writer has travelled exten- 
sively in the prosecution of missionary labors among the settlers. ] 

In respect to the natural advantages of the country, noth- 
ing need be said. Every one who observes on the map its 
position, commanding the Gulf of Mexico, and its proximity 
to the West Indies, with the chief ports and rivers of New 
Spain on its coast, cannot doubt of its facilities for commer- 
cial success. Its interior is rich in soil, adapted for the pro- 
ducts not only of most tropical regions, but likewise for 
nearly all the staples of. higher latitudes. The fertility of | 
the soil is undoubtedly extraordinary and unique. Any one 
can live here by three hours labor a day. Peach trees bear| 
fruit here the second year after planting. All the products 
of our Southern States, as cotton, corn, sugar, tobacco and) 
rice, can be raised more advantageously here than in the 
States, while in the upper sections of the republic, most of 
the products of the middle and northern states can be culti- 
vated. These advantages, with its generally salubrious cli- 
mate, combine an amount of excellences perhaps unparal- 
leled. The north-west winds are the only cold winds of the 
country. The “northers,’ as they are called, are but oc- 
easional, usually very brief, though at times remarkably 
severe. 

Houston is almost entirely composed of shanties ; the site! 
is on the verge of a prairie, and in wet weather is literally| 
a swamp. The horses wade through the streets up to the) 
girth in mud. This, the worst part of Texas, is called the) 
low country, and in the winter season, many places are one or) 
more feet under mud or water. 








































A few miles north commence the fine rolling, lands which 
enjoy an equally warm temperature, without the wet soil of 
the low lands. The scenery and salubrity are all that could 
be desired. Some of the finest landscapes may here be wit-, 
nessed, unsurpassed by those in any pait of the world.| 
Among the rolling prairies, are positions, retired, and beauti- 
fied with nature’s best adorning, commanding magnificent} 
prospects. Here and there may be found charming little re- 
treats, surrounded by evergreen forests, vocal with the mel-| 
ody of birds; delicious fruits and flowers, luxuriant vines, 
and crystal brooks, expanding frequently into most delight-| 
ful fishing ponds. It is indeed a poetical land, realizing all 
one’s brightest dreams of Eden, in its surpassing beauty. 

There have been some disturbances among the Indians on 
the frontier, and some few settlers have been massacred. 
The Cammanches have the reputation of being the bravest) 
of the North American Indians, but they are the least feared. 
of any tribe by the Texans; they fight on horseback, and| 
always in open fields, whereas the ambuscade of the other 
tribes forms the chief annoyance of the whites. Congress, 
have, however, adopted effectual means, it is to be hoped, for 
the suppression of these dangers. A range of forts is to 
be erected along the entire frontier, and the seat of govern- 
ment is now transferred into the most exposed region, so) 
that little is to be feared for the future. The population of 
Texas are possessed of undaunted bravery ; this they have; 
demonstrated in their contests with Mexico. They seem to) 
imbibe from the very climate a fearless valor that courts ad- 
venture. Many young lawyers and merchants abandon 
their offices and counting rooms, for the forest romance of 
Indian warfare. There is no uneasiness felt in the land, but} 
all seem secure in the confidence of their ability to withstand) 
any evil that may come in the form of arms. 

At Washington on the Brazos, is a small meeting house, 
the first Protestant Church in Texas, built by Dr. Ruter. 
Here this great and good man died, in a small one story 
house. His grave is a simple mound, with a rough plank 
laid over it to prevent it from being erased. A piece of 
rough board rises a few inches above the surface, on which 
has been scratched with a penknife, “N. Ruter.” There 
have been subscriptions out for a monument, but such has) 
been the general neglect, that money sufficient has not yet 
been raised. It will probably be completed this spring. 








Exrecant Comriiment.— The famous Volney, while in this, 
country, being about to visit Virginia, waited on President 
Washington, and requested a letter of recommendation, on 











which the President wrote the foliowing: “The bearer, ©. 
F. Volney, so well known and admired in the literary world, 
needs no recommendation from George Washington, Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 
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THE VALLEY OF MEXICO. 
Tue general figure of the valley is a broken oval of about 
sixty miles in length by thirty-five in breadth. At the pres- 


jent day, even when divested of much that must have added 


to its beauty in the eyes of the great Pizarro and his eager 
followers, when, descending from the mountains in the di- 
rection of Vera Cruz, after overcoming so many difficulties, 
the view of the ancient city and its valley at length burst 
upon them like a beautiful dream, —I never saw, and I 
think I never shall see on earth, a scene comparable to it. 
I often made this reflection, whenever my excursions over 
the neighboring mountains led me to a point which com- 
manded a general view. 

I could not look upon it, as did the Spanish invaders, as 
the term of indescribable fatigues, and of dangers, known 
and unknown ; the rich mine which should repay them for 
their nights of alarm and their days of toil, and compensate 
for their seemingly utter abandonment of home, the prize 
that should satisfy the cravings of the most inordinate, and 
fill their laps with that dear gold for which they had ven- 
tured their all! I could not enter into the ecstacy of the mo- 
ment, when after pursuing their blind way to this paradise 
from the plains of Tlascala and Cholula, into the recesses 
of pine-clad and barren rocks, higher and higher towards 
the cold sky, till untrodden snow-covered peaks arose on 
either hand, and they marched within sight and hearing of 
the great volcano which menaced their path, — they gained, 
in fine, the western slope, and saw the green and cultivated 
fields and gardens spreading like a carpet at their feet round 
the bright and inland sea which then encircled the “ Venice 
of the Aztecs ?” 

With what ravishment they must have marked the thou- 
sand specs which moved upon the waters round that broad 
city spread below, with its white roofs, streets, temples, and 
edifices! What must have been their amazement at descry- 
ing the long and solid causeways dividing the waters ; — the 
innumerable towns and villages scattered over the surface of 
the fertile plain ; —and the huge circle of mountains which 
appeared to form, like a bulwark on every side! No! I 
could not realize all they felt ; but, amidst the desolation of 
most of the ancient fields and gardens — the aridity and 
utter barrenness of the broad plain which now girdles the 
city in every direction ; the diminished extent of the lake ; 
the solitude reigning on its waters; the destruction of the 
forests on the mountain slopes ; I still felt that the round 
world can hardly match the beauty and interest of that land- 
scape. Even if man had destroyed, without in some de- 
gree repairing the wrongs he had committed to that lovely 
scene by the fruits of his industry and genius, there is that 
about the whole scenery which is above him, and beyond 
being affected by him. But let us do the stern old conquer- 
ors justice. Their minds would appear to have been im- 


|| bued with the pervading spirit of the land which they. con- 


quered. All around them was strange, and wonderful, and 


||colossal; and their conceptions and their labors took the 


same stamp. Look at their works: the moles, acqueducts, 
churches, roads, and the luxurious City of Palaces, which 
has risen from the clay-built ruins of Tenochtitlan, at a 
height above the ocean, at which, in the old world, the monk 
of St. Bernard alone drags through a shivering and joyless 
existence ! 


Litnocrarny. — Fifty years ago, there lived at Munich a 
poor fellow, by name Aloys Senefelder, who was in so little 
repute as an author and artist, that printers and engravers 
refused to publish his works at their own charges, and so set 
him upon some plan to do without their aid. In the first 
place, Aloys invented a certain kind of ink which would re- 
sist the action of the acid that is usually employed by engra- 
vers, and with this he made his experiments upon copper- 
plates as long as he could afford to purchase them. He 
found that to write upon the plates backwards, after the 
manner of engravers, required much skill and many trials, 
and he thought that were he to practice upon any other pol- 
ished surface — a smooth stone for instance, the least costly 
article imaginable — he might spare the expense of the cop- 
per until he had sufficient skill to use it. One day, it is said, 
that Aloys was called upon to write — rather a humble com- 
position for an author and an artist —a washing bill. He 
had no paper at hand, and so he wrote out the bill with some 
of his newly invented ink, upon one of his Kilheim stones. 
Some time afterwards he thought he would try and take an 
impression of his washing bill—he did, and succeeded. 
Senefelder invented lithography. — Westminster Review. 
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"TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





Our thanks are presented to Mina, whose beautiful lines will appear in 
our next. —“* The Warning Voice,” which has been necessarily de- 
layed, will also appear next week. —‘* Flowers of Beauty,” ‘* A Frag- 
ment,” ** William and Harriet,” ‘“* Childhood,” * 4 Lover's Wish,” and 
some others, are at the disposal of the writers. —‘ The Divinity of 
Nature,” &c., are very good in their kind, and show some literary 
ability, but are too unfinished. 

We have been kindly promised a series of translations of articles on 
interesting subjects, from the French and German, by two gentlemen 
of distinguished literary attainments. One of them, with which we 
have already been furnished, will be commenced next week, and con-. 
cluded in the succeeding number. 

To Svusscripers. — Our terms are, payment in advance. The present 
being our first volume, we have given some indulgence to some of 
our subscribers, but the time has now arrived, when we must require 
payment from all. Those who are in arrears, will therefore oblige us 
by immediately remitting the amount of their subcription. 
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Do you Take a Literary Parer ?— Under this head, the 
Mobile Literary Gazette makes some very just remarks. 
Comparing the expense of a literary periodical with that of 
the habit of smoking, he remarks, “that with the majority of 
habitual smokers, each one spends more for his favorite in- 
dulgence, than would pay for three of the most popular and 
useful periodicals.” He then makes a just comparison be- 
tween two merchants, one of whom spends his time at home 
in entertaining his family with useful periodical literature, 
for their moral and intellectual improvement, and the other 
who spends his evenings at the domestic fireside in silent 
smoking, to the annoyance of the senses of the whole circle. 
Suppose the same expense to be lavished upon their re- 
spective amusements, which is best entitled to the name of 
a rational being, and which of the two enjoys the most hap- 
piness, with the same means? But, we would add, there 
are other views to be presented on tie same side of the ques- 
tion. The principal use of tobacco, as all who philosophize 
while they are smoking, will acknowledge, is to kill time; 
to rid themselves of certain lonely hours that would other- 
wise be extremely tedious. While smoking a cigar the 
senses are lulled into an agreeable stupefaction, and one is 
enabled thereby, to enjoy a kind of sleep attended with con- 
sciousness. He becomes just stupid enough to be divested 
of all irritating reflections, and remains sufficiently awake 
to see and attend to what is taking place in his presence. 
He is probably just in that state of mind, in which an ox 
may be said to be while he is chewing the cud. He makes 
a beast of himself for a few moments, that he may for a 
while be enabled to forget the cares of a rational being! 
During all this time he is indulging a habit that very often, 
if not generally, injures the health and stultifies the intellect. 
He annoys the delicate members of his family circle, and 
disqualifies himself for conversation. How much wiser, 
more sociable, more companionable, more useful and more 
happy would he be, were he from this time to cease to be 
a ruminating animal, and transform himself into that for 
which nature designed him, a rational and social animal! 


Ozemence To THE Laws. — There is no social or civil ob- 
ligation more sacred than that of obedience to the laws; 
more especially in a republican country, where the laws 
originate from a source which all acknowledge to be legiti- 
mate. It is a good and patriotic spirit which leads one to 
urge with untiring zeal the repeal of a law which he regards 
as injurious or unjust ; but it is the most dangerous wicked- 
ness which leads one to oppose the execution of any law 
which has been made and sanctioned by the constitutional 
legislature. We are not situated like the citizens of a des- 
potic government, who have no other means of escapin 
from an unjust law, except that of resisting its execution. 
We are provided with constitutional means of repealing all 
existing laws with which we are dissatisfied, after first con- 
vincing the majority of the people, or their representatives, 
of the expediency of our own views. No man ought to ex- 
pect to live many years without submitting to more or less 
injustice, both from the administration of the laws and from 
his fellow citizens. This evil arises from the imperfection 
of our knowledge, from the want of sufficient wisdom to 
make good laws without any mixture of evil. Yet while 
we are receiving a portion of injustice from the execution of 
one law, are not our dearest. rights protected by many other 





laws which occasion some detriment to our fellow citizens ? 
Let us be satisfied if the general effect of a new law is ben- 
eficial to the moral and physical wants of the community, 
even if many little injuries to our own personal interests 
may arisé out of it. How unworthy of a moral and rational 
being is that selfishness which causes one to oppose a good 
law, even if the operation of it would be such as to prevent 
his sure advancement to wealth! How much’ more degra- 
ding is that selfishness which causes one to oppose a good 
law which merely conflicts with some trifling pecuniary ad- 
vantages which he now possesses! He is not worthy of 
being a citizen of a republic who is not ready and willing to 
make a personal sacrifice, however great it may be, which is 
necessary for the moral safety of the community. This is 
the true principle of honor which renders one willing to make 
such personal sacrifices. While the Roman people were ac- 
tuated by this principle, they were great and free; when 
they lost it, they lost their liberty, and the empire fell from 
its ancient greatness. That man is marked with an indeli- 
ble shame who refuses to risk his life for the defence of his 
country, when she has taken up arms. Why should he be 
marked with any less reproach, who refuses te sacrifice 
some trifling pecuniary advantages, in order to do obedience 
to the laws? In a republic all citizens are expected to make 
mutual compromises for the general good. Obedience to 
those laws which are injurious to our personal interests, is but 


ground. Those who have occupied a seat in a New York 
omnibus, will recollect at once the sensation of relief which 
is experienced while passing the section of Broadway which 
is paved in this way. We hope the experiment will be speed- 
ily extended. 

































WEEKLY RECORD... 





Lirerary.—“ Phantasmion, Prince of Palmland ;” a ro- 
mance in two volumes, 12mo., said to have been written by 
a daughter of S. T. Coleridge, has been republished from 
the London edition, by S. Colman, New York, and Weeks, 
Jordan & Co., Boston. 

Mr. Samuel Wilkeson, of Washington, has published in 
pamphlet form “A Concise History of the Commencement, 
Progress, and Present Condition of the American Colonies 
in Liberia.” It is for sale by G. O. Bartlett. 

“The White Sulphur Papers, or Life at the Springs of 
Western Virginia,” is the somewhat odd title of a handsome 
duodecimo published by Colman of New York, and for sale 
by Weeks, Jordan & Co. of this city. 

J. A. Stearns has published “Stories to Teach me to 
Think,” by T. D.P. Stone, Principal of the Abbott Seminary 
for Female Teachers, Andover, Mass. A neat little book for 
children. 

James B. Dow has published “ The Tusculan Questions of 







































Marcus Tullius Cicero, in Five Books.” Translated by Geo. 
A. Otis, Esq., the translator of Botta’s American Revolution. 

“ The Gentleman of the Old School,” by G. P. James, Esq., 
author of the Huguenot, éc., is just published by Harper & 
Brothers, and for sale by Wm. D. Ticknor. : 

“ Picciola, the Prisoner of Fenestrella; or Captivity Cap- 
tive :”’ translated from the French of M. de Saintaine, has 
been published by Lea & Blanchard, and Weeks & Jordan. 

Otis & Broaders are agents for the “ Literary Gemine,”’ 
a monthly magazine, in English and French, published at 
Worcester by E. W. Bartlett. 

The works of the Russian poet Alexander Pouschin, have 
lately been published by his children. An edition of ten 
thousand copies was taken up. 

“Lady Cheveley, or the Woman of Honor;” a Poem, 
written in retaliation of Lord Cheveley, has been republish- 
ed by Carey & Hart. 

Crocker & Brewster have lately published, in an 18mo. 
of 300 pages, ‘‘McDonner, or Truth through Fiction.” By 
Jacob Abbott. 


a portion of this system of compromise. All existing laws 
we are sacredly bound to obey; all good laws we are sacred- 
ly bound to support and sustain, how much soever they may 
conflict with our selfish advancement to wealth, or with any 
other private interests. He who prefers not the good of the 
public to his own selfish aims, is unwilling to yield to his 
fellow citizens what they are willing to yield to each other 
and to him ; he therefore deserves not to be the citizen of a 
republic ; he deserves not the enjoyment of liberty. 





































Paintines. —Our citizens have never enjoyed, and proba- 
bly will not soon again be favored with so good an opportu- 
nity of comparing the works of old masters with the pro- 
ductions of American artists, as at the present time. The 
collection of Mr. Hayward at the Atheneum, which includes 
some of the works of Rubens, Raphael, Guido, Salvator 
Rosa, Claude, Murillo, Vandyke, Correggio, and many others, 
of the Italian, Flemish and French schools, is the largest, as 
well as the richest of that kind that has ever appeared here. 

The large number of pieces by living American and Eu- 
ropean artists, comprised in the Atheneum Exhibition, to- 
gether with the collection of Alston’s works, and the exhibi- 
tion of Sully’s picture of Victoria, form altogether a school 
from which even the most able as well as ‘the most inexpe- 
rienced observer must derive instruction and improvement. 
We are happy to observe, that the disapprobation which has 
been expressed at the gross indelicacy of some former exhi- 
bitions has produced a good effect, and that in those now 
open there is little to offend the chastest eye. We hope they 
will be visited and studied by our citizens generally. 


Domestic. — Lieut. M’Kenzie (late Slidell) of the Dolphin, 
has been justly complimented in a letter from the merchants 
at Montevideo, on his zeal and firmness in protecting our 
flag and property. 

A case is mentioned of an unfortunate marriage in Hagers- 
town, between a black man and a respectable white girl, 
which resulted in the whipping of the negro by the mob, 
after which he was sent over the Jine into Pennsylvania. 

An English steamboat was destroyed by fire on the 10th, 
on the St. Lawrence, on her way to Montreal. Many lives 
were lost. One woman lost six out of nine children. 

The coinage at the Mint during the last month, is as fol- 
lows: of eagles, $147,780; half-eagles; $324,560 ; quarter- 
eagles $37,592; making a total of $509,932. 

America Vespucci, the distinguished Italian lady, has ar- 
rived at St. Louis, and was waited upon by the governor, 
and distinguished citizens. 

A man named Austin, lately died at Hudson, of hydro- 
phobia, on account of a bite received from a dog, about six 
months ago. 

A destructive tornado passed through Tussewago township, 
Pa., on the 27th, tearing up large trees, and sweeping down 
houses. 

The Female State Prison at Sing Sing is nearly completed. 
The female convicts, fifty in number, are removed to it. 

A company in Providence are about to erect a sugar re- 
finery in that place for the manufacture of beet sugar. 

Saratoga Springs is said to number already 400 visiters, 
among whom are Gen. Scott and Dr. Channing. 

The Bangor Courier of the 13th of June, records a white 
frost as having been seen on that morning. 

The Florida treaty has been broken by the Indians, and 
the war will probably be recommenced. 

Gerrit Smith has made a donation of $10,000 to the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society. : 

Mr. Henry Bussell is giving concerts at Detroit. 
The scarlet fever is raging at Cape Cod. 


Mr. Espy.—This gentleman, whose efforts to establish a 
new science in regard to the hitherto inexplicable phenomena 
of the atmosphere, by which the different changes of the 
weather could be explained, foretold, and in some instances 
produced, have met with more ridicule than they probably 
deserved, is delivering a course of three lectures at Amory 
Hall on the subject. They are said to be very interesting, 
and replete with scientific information. Whether his theory 
is correct or not, many circumstances can doubtless be ad- 
duced, which go to sustain it, and ¢o entertain an audience. 
Some of the most interesting lectures we ever heard, were 
those of Capt Symmes, in support of his theory of the con- 
cavity of the earth. 


. Scutty’s Vicror1a.— We have paid a visit or two to this 
Splendid painting, now exhibiting at Amory Hall, but can 
say‘no more in its praise than is already in the mouths of 
hundreds. Those who wish to obtain a correct idea of the 
youthful queen will probably come nearer to it, by a view of 
this picture, than in any other way, making due allowance, 
of course, for the enthusiasm of the artist, and the homage 
due from a true born Englishman to the royal maiden. 





Wooven Pavement.— Our city authorities are at length 
trying the experiment of a wooden pavement. A section of 
Tremont street is now paving with octagonal blocks of hem- 
lock, about ten inches in length, placed endwise upon the 
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“SHE WORE A WREATH OF ROSIES.” 


A POPULAR BALLAD...MUSIC BY JOSEPH P. ENIGHT...POETRY BY T. H. BAYLY. 


4 Andante. _ 





her curls 





mo-ment— me-thinks, I see her 
Yet, 


2.—A wreath of orange blossoms, 
When next we met, she wore ; 
Th’ expression of her features 
Was more thoughtful than before ; 
And standing by her side was one 
Who strove, and not in vain, 


of jet ; Her foot-step the light-ness, Her 


now, With the 


To soothe her, leaving that dear home 
She ne’er might view again. 

I saw her but a moment — 
Yet, methinks, I see her now, 

With the wreath of orange blossoms 
Upon her snowy brow. 


She wore a 
wreath 





voice 





wreath 








be gg: 


wove 


the joy-ous tone, The to-kens ofa youth-ful Where 


3.—And once again I see that brow, 
No bridal wreath is there, 
The widow’s sombre cap conceals 
Her once luxuriant hair; 
She weeps in silent solitude, 
And there is no one near 










is un-known;I sawher buta 


— 





heart sor-row 





of sum-mer flow-ers Up - onhersnow-y brow. 


ppeaesael 





To press her hand within his own, 
And wipe away the tear. 

I see her broken-hearted ! 
Yet, methinks, I see her now 

In the pride of youth and beauty, 
With a garland on her brow. 





‘‘] HAVE THE READING OF IT EVERY WEEK.” —It not un- 
frequently occurs, when persons are asked if they will sub- 
scribe for a newspaper, or if they already take it, that they 
reply, “No, but my neighbor B. takes it; and J have the 
reading of it every week.” Such often add, that they like the 
paper, and sometimes say they consider it “the best paper 
they know of.” They are benefitted every week by the toils, 
perplexities, and expenditures of those who receive nothing 
from them in return. Reader, if thou art the man, just send 
in your name and take the paper yourself. 

“ Wuy, neighbor Simple,” said Mr. Farsight, one bright 
July morning, when Mr. Simple was mowing in a lot, where 
the grass stood so thinly that the spires looked lonesome ; 
“why, neighbor Simple, you had a fine lot here, with a 
strong soil, but your blades of grass are so far apart, that 
they might grow into hoop-poles and not crowd each other.” 
“ Yes,”. said Mr. Simple, “I've been thinking I was almost 
a fool, for I ought to have sowed a bushel of hay seed upon 
this piece ; but the truth is, I bought only a peck, and so I 
scattered it about so much the thinner; and now I see I’ve 
lost a ton or two of hay by it.” “ Well,” said Mr. Farsight, 


“don’t you think you was about as near being a fool, when 
you voted, last town-meeting, against granting any more 
school money for sowing the seeds of knowledge in the minds 
of the children, as you was when you scattered a peck of 


hay-seed, when you ought to have sown a bushel? Now 
remember, neighbor Simple, what I tell you: next year, 
wherever there is not grass in this lot, there’ll be weeds.” 

Humanity oF THE Cutnese.—The Canton river is fre- 
quently. extremely turbulent, and, in consequence of the diffi- 
culty of the navigation, accidents are continually happening 
to the boats of the Indiamen. The Chinese are always 
on the lookout, to turn guch circumstances to advantage : 
and when they hasten to the relief of persons in jeopardy, 
it is invariably with a view to make a profit by it. Before 
they will rescue a drowning man, they drive hard bargains 
with him, exacting terms according to the peril of his situ- 
ation, and the power they possess to turnittoaccount. They 
do not appear to have any scruple of conscience about leav- 
ing a sufferer to his fate, should he refuse to accede to their 
exorbitant demands. 

Trve Puitosopxy.—Two farmers, who were neighbors, 
had their crops of early peas killed by the frost. One of 
them came to condole with the other on their misfortune. 
* Ah,” cried he, “ how unfortunate we have been, neighbor ! 
I have done nothing but fret ever since. But, bless me! 
you seem to have a fine healthy crop coming up just now ; 
what are these?” “These?” said the other, “why these 
are what I sowed immediately after my loss.” “What! 


and don’t you fret when you have a loss?” “Yes, but I 
always put it off until I have repaired the mischief.” “ Why, 
then you've no need to fret at all.” “True,” replied the 
industrious gardener, “and that’s the very reason ; in truth, 
it is very pleasant to have no longer reason to think of mis- 
fortunes ; and it is astonishing how many might be repaired 
by a little alacrity and energy.” 

ApvantTaces or Stammerinc.—It is well known that Dr. 
Darwin had a considerable impediment in his speech. This, 
however, did not prevent many flashes of keen sarcastic wit. 
An apothecary, whose knowledge of his profession was, we 
trast, superior to his politeness, while receiving the doctor's 
instructions relative to a patient, observed, what a pity it 
was that a man of his great abilities should stammer so 
much. “Not so much to be regretted as you suppose, sir,” 
sputtered the doctor, “for it gives a man time to think before 
he speaks.” 

InpEcisIon is an evidence of weakness, for it evinces either 
a want of capacity to apprehend what is best, or a want of 
energy to pursue it. 
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